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BRITONS: 


EST HAT Numbers of you 
have been frequently 
and for a long Series of 
Time Bought, is by 
too many of you known experi- 
mentally : That you have been 
alſo Sold, cannot be doubted by 
any of the leaſt Diſcernment : 
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And that you are now about to 
receive the Wages of Unrighte- 
ouſneſs, and the Produce of this 
infamous Traffick, is too evident 
to be concealed, and of too in- 
tereſting a Nature not to be laid 
to Hcart. 

The Queſtion is not now, how 
we ſhall ſuppreſs the Depredations, 
or repel the Inſults of the haughty 
Spaniard How we ſhall ſupport 
the Queen of Hungary - Or, it we 
are not a People bereft of com- 
mon Senſe, and devoted to De— 
ſtruction, the Queſtion is now no 
longer, how we ſhall defend or 
aggrandize H..... „ Bat the 


Queſtion now is, By what Means 


we may preſerve Great? Britain, 
our own Country, and all that is 


therein dcar and valuable to us ? 
In 
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In order the more effectually to 
anſwer this Queſtion, it will be 
neceſſary to take a ſhort View of 
our melancholy Circumſtances, and 
the Meaſures by which we were 
brought into them. 

Firſt, then, we are to conſider, 
that, beſides ſome petty Princes and 
States, three of the moſt powerful 
Monarchs in Europe are in League 
againſt us, and that we have not 
one Ally who aſſiſts us effectually, 
or whom we are not obligd to 


ſupport at a vaſt Expence. 

Not contented to laviſh away 
our Money in Suſid ies to almoſt 
any Prince who would receive 1t, 
for Troops, ſome of which neither 
could or would do us any Service, 
we have ſent our Brit Forces 
abroad, in ſuch Numbers, as to 

leave 
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leave our own Country quite deſti- 
tute of Defence by Land; and this 
principally to ſecure a Barrier to 
the Dutch, who, inſtead of endea- 
vouring to defend theſe Places for 
Themſelves, have given many of 
them up in the moſt ſcandalous 
Manner imaginable; and proſecute 
the War with ſo little Vigour, as 
gives but too much Reaſon to be- 
lieve they are very little, or not 
at all, concerned in the Event of it. 
How wiſely the Dutch act in this 

Conduct I ſhall not now enquire. 
However, the French taking Ad- 
vantage of this Management, and 
their own great Superiority, have 
already over-run a confiderable 
Part of the Netherlands with ſur- 
priſing Rapidity ; and it is very 
obſcrvable, that they have neg- 
lected 
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lected the inland Towns, as Mons, 
Namur, and others, on that Side of 
the Country, and have clear'd their 
Way to the Sea Coaſt, by the Con- 
queſt of Ghenz and Bruges, and are 
now beſieging Offend. This, no 
Doubt, is with a particular View 
of diſtreſſing Us, by cutting off the 
Intercourſe between us and our 
Army; preventing our Troops from 
returning to their Country, and 
adding another Port to the many 
they are already poſſeſs d of, from 
whence they may conveniently in- 
vade us. By this Means it is highly 
probable that our Army will be de- 
ſtroyed, or at leaſt made Priſoners 
of War. When this is effected, who 
can doubt, a Moment, but the 
French will invade us: Their whole 
Management plainly indicates /hbat 

to 
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ta be their Deſign: And in ſuch a 
Caſe, we are left only to the pre- 
carious Defence of our Ships: For 
it the French ſhould land, even fo 
fmall a Number as ten thouſand 
Men here (Oh ſhocking Thought!) 
they may make a Conqueſt of this 
Hand. So wiſe is our Conduct, 
that in Time of Peace it has been 
vehemently aſſerted, that upwards 
of thirty thouſand Soldiers are ne- 
ceſſary for our Security; but now we 
are at War with our neareſt Neigh- 
bour, and the moſt formidable 
Powers in Europe, we are left with 

only five thouſand to defend us. 
W hen the great Number of Ports 
the French are poſleſs'd of, from 
Dunkirque (perhaps by this Time 
I might ſay from O/tend) to Bre/?, 
all, in a Manner, oppoſite to our 
Coaſt, 
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Coaſt, and the narrow Channel 
which parts us, are conſidered; 
ſurely no Man in his Senſes can 
doubt, but it is very paſſible for 
them to land a ſufficient Body of 
Troops upon this Iſland, to ſubdue 
it. And common Report ſays, this 
is ſo firmly the Opinion of the beſt 
General the French now have, that 
he has offered to risk his Head on 
the Succeſs of the Enterprize. 

To take a View, tho'as ſhort a one 
as poilible, of ſome of the Cauſes of 
this our preſent unhappy Situa- 
tion, it will be neceſſary to look 
back, at leaſt, as far as the Begin- 
ing of our preſent War with 
ain, which I make no doubt but 
the French brought us into. That 
politic Nation obſerving that we 
carried on a very adyantageous 

B Trade 
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Trade with Spain, no doubt, uſed 
all their Arts to ſet us at Variance, 
and were but too ſucceſsful in 
their Endeavours. By making a 
Breach between us and Spain, the 
French plainly faw we ſhould loſe 
a valuable Trade, part of which, 
at leaſt, they ſhould gain. And 
it is far from being impoſſible, 
that they alſo forefaw, we ſhould 
greatly weaken ourſelves by ill 
concerted, and worle conducted 
Expeditions againſt the Spani/b 
Dominions ; and if they expected 
this, we took eſpecial Care not to 
diſappoint them; for it is evident 
we concerted ſome of our Expedi- 
tions very ill, and ſent Perſons to 
conduct them, by Land, who, in 
military Affairs, knew not their 
right Hands from their left. When 

we 
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we had ſuffered very conſiderable 
Loſſes at Sea, by ſo deſpicable a 
maritime Enemy as the Spanzaras, 
and had greatly impoveriſhed 
and enfeebled ourſelves by our 
American Expeditions, and much 
more, perhaps, by Subſidies paid to 
foreign Princes; then the French, 
tho' ſomewhat ſooner than they in- 
tended, (being precipitated into it 
by the Court of Spain) declared 
War againſt us. Our engaging in 
theſe Wars, and our Management 
of them, have principally con- 
duced to bring us into our preſent 
wretched Condition. 

When it was found that the Spa- 
niards could not, by fair Means, 
be brought to make us Amends for 
the Injuries they had done to cur 
Merchants; nor to deſiſt from the 
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Depredations and Inſults almoſt N 


daily commited againſt them; if 
then our Merchants had been com- 
miſſioned, and properly encouraged 
to make Repriſals, it cannot well 
be doubted, by the Succeſs they 


have ſince had againſt a much 
more potent Enemy, but the 
haughty Spaniard would ſoon have 
been reduced to agree with us upon 
equitable Terms. 

By this Means, a War with 
Spain might, very probably, have 
been prevented, and of Conſe- 
quence a War with France allo: 
Or if France had been determined 
on a War with us, had we been ſo 
wiſe to have confined that War to 
the Sea, we ſhould, in all likeli- 
hood, have ruined the Trade of 

France 
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France, and been conliderable 
Gainers by ſuch a War. 


It is certain that the Intereſt of 
Great Brilain (whatever the Inte- 
reſt of any other Country might 
do) required of us to meddle no 
farther in a Land Mar, than by 
aſſiſting the Queen of Hungary, 
and the King of Sardinia with 
Money. Or when the French made 
an Attack upon the Nezherlands, 
(which, that they did, ſeems to be 
in a great meaſure owing to our 
Wiſdom in drawing the War from 
Germany thither) if inſtead of 
acting as Principals, and ſending 
ſuch Numbers of our Troops to 
defend that Country, we had, when 
requeſted thereto, only ſupplied 
our Allies with what our Treatics 
obliged us to, we had then been 

courted 
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courted by them, whoſe Intereſt 1s 
much more nearly concerned in 
the Defence of thoſe Countries, 
than ours is; and had ſpared our- 
ſelves the Shame, of prepoſterouſly 
ſolliciting a People to accept of 
our Aſſiſtance, and ſupplicating 
them to join their Troops with 


ours, to defend their own Domi- 
nions. 


In Truth, our Attempt to ſave 
the Netherlands, from ſuch nume- 


rous and powerful Armies (tho' 
they were very differently repre- 
{entcd to us) as the French ſent to 
attack them, was very injudicious ; 
and every one plainly ſaw, except 
thoſe who ought firit to have ſeen 
it, that the Force provided for 
that purpoſe, or indeed any Force 

we 
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we were able to provide, was by no 
means equal to the Undertaking. 
W hat could then induce Perſons 
in their Senſes, to make ſuch a 
Sacrifice of Men and Treaſure, as 
we have done, to accompliſh what 
was next to an Impoſſibility? If 
they ſhould anſwer, that they were 
not rightly informed of the Num- 
bers and Strength of the French 
Armies; this may, indeed be ea- 
fily credited: For tho it is univer- 
ſally known and acknowledged, that 
nothing is more neceſſary in Timeof 
War, thanas thorougha Knowledge 
as can poſſibly be obtained of the 
Deſigns, Preparations and Strength 
of the Enemy; and that our Suc- 
ceſs in the laſt War with France, 
was owing as much to the excellent 
Intelligence we then had, as to any 


One 
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one Incident whatever; yet this 
Practiſe, fo univerſally known and 
acknowledged, and from which we 
formerly reaped ſo much Benefit, 
has been neglected in ſuch a ſhame- 
ful Manner, as, perhaps, no Inſtan- 
ces in Hiſtory can parallel. 

But defective as our Intelligence 
has been, it was impoſlible for us to 
be 1gnorant that we were not able 
to cope with the French in the Ne- 
therlands, 1 therefore repeat it, 
that the immenſe Loſs of Ammu- 
nition, Cloathing, Artillery, Trea- 
ture and People we have there ſuſ- 

taincd, and what further we may 
tuitain, has been merely a Sacrifice 
to 70 what they beſt can tell 
Who adviſed theſe fatal Meaſures. 

Tho we have long been engaged 
in many pernicious Schemes, yet 
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ſeveral Opportunities have been 
thrown in our Way, by ſome of 
which we might have greatly al- 
leviated, and by others, perhaps, 
have intirely prevented, the ill Et- 
fects of thoſe deſtructive Schemes. 
In that wild Attempt at Fonze- 
noy, if Orders Judiciouſly given, 
had not, by ſome STRANGE Fa- 
TALITY, been contradicted, the 
French might not have procecded 
with the Rapidity they have done, 
in the Conqueſts they have fince 
made: If at Dettingen, the Bra- 
very of our Troops, which extri- 
cated us from the Danger ſome 
Wiſe Heads had brought us into, 
had not been unaccountably re- 
{trained from obtaining a Victory: 
It the French Fleet in our Channel 
had not been ſuffered to eſcape for 
G - . Want 
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Want of Diligence, as Seamen ſay 
it was: If the united Squadrons 
of France and Spain had been de- 
ſtroyed in the Mediterranean, as 
every Body knows they might have 
been : If theſe Opportunities had 
been properly and effectually im- 
proved (as to the eternal Infamy 
and irreparable Loſs of this Nation 
they were not) we might now have 
been at Peace with both France 
and Spain, and conſequently in 
perfect Security. 

In ſhort, ſuch Engagements and 
Treaties, directly oppoſite to the 
Intereſt of Great Britain, have been 
of late Years entered into: Such 
chimerical and impolitic, not to ſay 
wicked Projects, of Stadtholers, and 
partitioning of Princes Dominions 
to aggrandize H. r, have been 
N OY ſormed, 
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formed, as has made all the World, 

except a few Powers who ſtand in 
the utmoſt Need of our Support, 

either our open or ſecret Enemies. 
And to compleat our Misfortunes, 
ſuch Perſons have been employ d 
to command many of our Ships of 
War, and conduct ſome of her 
Squadrons, as thro Miſmanage- 
ment, Cowardice, or perſonal 
Pique, have loſt ſuch Opportuni- 
ties of Serving, and indeed of 
Saving their Country, as we can 
never expect to retrieve. 


And, if the deſtructive Mea- 
ſures we long fince enter'd into, 
are ſtill continued; particularly 
our engaging ſo deeply in a Land- 
War, and ſending ſuch Numbers 
of our Troops abroad; I ſay, it theſe 
fatal Meaſures are ſtill purſued, 
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this cannot be owing to Ignorance 
in our prefent M. . . rs; for ſe- 
veral of them, as M.. b. rs of 
D. eee t, before 
they were taken into the M...... y. 
have, ſhewn to Demonſtration, that 
theſe Meafures were directly re- 
pugnant to the Intereſt of Great 
Britain, and that nothing but Views 
to a foreign Intereſt could occaſion 
them to be purſued. Nevertheleſs, 
if they are by theſe very Men ſtill 
purſued, and, if poſſible, with more 
Ardor than ever, From what Mo- 
tive muſt this proceed! And what 
an Idea muſt this Conduct give 
us of Mankind! But if, with too 
many Men, Honour 1s eſteem d an 
empty Name, and a mere Phan- 
tome; if the Welfare of a Na- 
tion 1s by them diſregarded, when 
brought 
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brought in Competition with their 
private Emoluments, let them, 
however, conſider, that if this Na- 
tion becomes a Prey to France (as 
certainly it 1s m the utmoſt Dan- 
ger of being) their great Eſtates 
will, m all Probability, ſubje& them 
to become ſome of the firſt Victims 
of their Treachery to their Coun- 
try. When Willam the Norman 
made a Conqueſt of this Kingdom, 
he ſoon diſpoſſeſs d the ancient No- 
bility and Gentry of their Eſtates, 
and beſtow'd them upon his own 
Countrymen and Followers; and 
the like will certainly be done by 
any foreign Prince, who may now 
or hereafter ſubdue this Country. 
And I very heartily embrace this 
Opportunity of aſſuring my Coun- 
trymen in general, that my ſincere 

Opinion 
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Opinion 1s, If we ſhould ever be 
ſo unhapny as to have the Pre- 
tender, or any of his Family, 
im poſed upon us, to rule, or rather 
tyranize here, we ſhould not fare 
at all better than under the Do- 
minion of a foreign Prince, and, 


in Reality, be no other than a 
Province to France. 


It is therefore to be hoped, that 
if, in this ſelfiſn Age, no other Mo- 
tive will operate ſufficiently with 
great Men to prefer the Good and 
Safety of their Country to all other 
Conſiderations, yet that Self-Pre- 
ſervation, at leaſt, will have its 
due Effect on them. 


| The preſent Generation of Men, 
in our Country, have known little 
or nothing of the Calamities of 
War at Home; and the Hearing 

what 
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what others ſuffer Abroad makes 
but a flight Impreſſion, even on 
the moſt Compaſſionate, it com- 
pared with the Horror that at- 
tends the Seeing and Feeling the 
Ruin and Devaſtation which are 
inſeparable from this terrible Evil. 


To ſee a victorious and inſulting 
Enemy carrying away or deſtroy- 
ing the Hopes of the Husbandman; 
bete the Riches of the People 
from them by Threatnings and 
the moſt grievous Tortures; dil- 
honouring the Women; burning 
Houſes, Villages, Towns, and Cities, 
and maſſacring the Inhabitants, are 
what muſt be expected at the Be- 
gining of a Copquelt; and after- 
wards, thoſe to whom this Enemy 
is graciouſly pleaſed to grant ther 
Lives, muſt acquicfce with ſuch a 

Religion 
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Religion, ſuch Laws, and ſuch a 
Government, or rather ſuch a Ty- 
ranny, as the Conqueror ſhall 
pleaſe to impoſe upon them. 

Theſe, my Countrymen, you 
will tay are Calamities indeed; and 
thoſe among you, who are honeſt 
and not blind, will ſee and acknow- 
ledge we are in the utmoſt Danger 
of ſuffering. But you will now, 
perhaps, ask, What ſhall we do to 
be ſaved? I would hope this Que- 
ſtion does not come too late. But 
certainly, at beſt, we have no 
Time to loie. | 

It ſeems to me, that our Preſer- 
vation may be beſt effected, by 
Squadrons being immediately ſta— 
tion'd in the Downs, at Port/- 
mouth, and Plymouth, beſides Crui- 
ſers on all our Coaſts: Every Ship, 
48 
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as well as the ſeveral Squadrons, 
to be commanded by Perſons of 
the moſt approved Conduct and 
Courage in the Nation. Our Troops 
in the Netherlands ſhould be 
brought home, if that is poſlible. 
But whether that is practicable or 
not, a Militia ſhould be raiſed 
throughout all the Kingdom, and 
well armed and diſciplined ; Trains 
of Artillery provided, and thoſe 
Places on the Coaſt where an Enemy 
may molt conyeniently land, ſhould 
be fortified with Breaſt-wor ks and 
Batteries: And the beſt Means 
ſhould be uſed, let the Expence be 
what 1t will, to gain Intelligence, of 
the Preparations, and true Deſigns 
of our Enemies. Theſe Meaſures, 
if unmediately taken, may even 
prevent the Attempt of an Inva- 

D non; 
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ſion, or at leaſt it may, and un- 
doubtedly will, render it fruitleſs. 
But if after all, neither theſe, 
or any other ſalutary and effectual 
Mealures ſhould be taken for our 
Preſervation, the Writer of this 
Addreſs will, nevertheleſs, en- 
joy the Satisfaction of having diſ- 
charged his Duty to his Country. 
And to do this fully, perhaps for 
the laſt Time, he takes this Op- 
portunity to acquaint his Country- 
men, that if th-y are ſaved from 
prelent Deſtruction, they cannot 
reaſonably expect to continue in 
Safety, unlels they become honeſt 
to themſelves, and ſuffer no Conſi- 
deration to come in Competition 
with the Good of their Country. 
They have ſeen ſome of the mile- 
1avic Effects ol Bribery and Corrup- 

tion, 
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tion, without which it would have 
been impoſſible they ſhould have 
been reduced to the Danger they 
are now in; and this, if any Thing 
will do it, muſt deter them from 
thoſe pernicious Practiſes for the 
future. 
Beſides this general Obſervation, 
I muſt take Notice, that the Pre- 
ſervation of our Country will greatly 
depend upon two Particulars. The 
Firſt is, that ſpeedy and exemplary 
Puniſhments may be inflicted on all 
Perſons, of what Degree, or Quality 
ſoever, who misbehave, or have 
misbehaved, in their Duty to their 
Country; and that ſuch as diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in its Service, may be 
amply rewarded. We have acted 
of late, as tho' we had forgot, or 
had never known that Rewards and 
D 2. Punill. 
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Puniſhments are the principal 
Springs of human Actions; or at 
Icaſt we have placed both Rewards 
and Puniſhments very prepoſte- 
roully ; annexing the Firſt to Ac- 
tions which richly deſerv d the Laſt, 
and fo on the contrary. 

The ſecond Method eſſentially 
neceſſary to our Preſervation, is 
what has been above recommended 
for our preſent Defence; Imean the 
Eſtabliſhment of a numerous, uſe- 
ful, well diſciplined Militia; with- 
out which, our Safety mult always 
be, at Icaſt, but precarious; and by 
which, it may be rendered as ſecure 
as human Means can make it. 

Againſt this Eſtabliſhment, the 
Reaſons that are given are ſo weak, 
as hardly to deſerve an Anſwer, and 
will be almoſt equally ſtrong in 
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every other Country in Europe; 
the Subſtance of them is, that the 
People have other Employment 
than learning and exerciſing the 
military Art; and it will put them 
to Inconveniencies. Have they ſo? 
and will it have that effect? But 
can the People be more uſefully 
employed than in learning the Me- 
thod to ſecure their Properties, 
Liberties and Lives; and are 
trifling Inconveniencies to be 
brought in Competition with the 
Loſs of all that is valuable to them: 
This is juſt as if a Man in a 
Fever, adviſed to keep his Bed, 
and take a Vomit, ſhould refuſe 
both, becauſe he had ſomething 
elſe to do than lie a Bed, and 
would not be put to the Trouble of 
a Vomit. There is 1 know, a 
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m... . .. . I Objection againſt raiſing 
a uſeſul Militia, which is a ſtrong 

Reaſon why it ſhould be done. 
And now my Countrymen, I will 
end this ſhort Addreſs, by entreat- 
ing that you will not be lulled into 
a falſe, and perhaps fatal Security, 
by being perſuaded, that you are 
in little or no Danger; or, on the 
other Hand, be terrified into a Be- 
lief that your Deſtruction is inevi- 
table: That the Firſt 1s untrue, 
every Man of Underſtanding, who 
35 at all acquainted with national 
Aflairs, and will make Ule of his 
Reaſon, muſt ſec; and that the 
latter is ſo, there is good Grounds 
to hope. Let us therefore, with 
the greateſt Unanimity, inſtantly 
put in Practiſe, the moſt likely 
Means of our Preler vation; and 
thew 


1 
ſhew the World, and our Fnemies 
in particular, that Great? Britain 


will not become an eaſy Prey to 
any Power upon Earth. 


